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Shq £i}ai[ch for t guineas ‘ 

The one thing in which all sentient creatures agree 
is that happiness is desirable, and some unconsciously, 
some deliberately, some under cover of another object 
placed ostensibly as that which is sought, engage in 
the continual pursuit of this one end. Everywhere 
man is in search of happiness ; everything, in fact, 
around us in which sentient life is found, life capable 
of experiencing pleasure and pain, every such form 
of life is engaged in the search after happiness. 
Some people, with a kind of idea, apparently, that to 
openly seek for happiness is wrong, or in some way 
unworthy, cover over the fact of the search by 
putting forward some other end, some other aim, for 
life. But if we carefully examine their arguments 
and their conduct we find that while they may put 
forward what is really a means as the end at which 
they are aiming, the very way in which they regard 
that means shows that it is only an intellectual 
blunder that they are making in thinking that they 
are really seeking for that, instead of for the end to 
which it leads. Many of you, for instance, may have 
a momentary question in the mind, if you have not 
thought carefully over the subject before, and you 
1 Reprinted from The Adyar Bulletin, 1908, 
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may be inclined to say : u Is it not virtue that we 
seek for os the end of life, rather than happiness ? 
Do we not put before ourselves as the highest good 
right living, rather than bliss?” But that question, 
if the answer to it be analysed, will be found to be 
based on a misconception of the facts. Why is it 
that men follow virtue, save that they find in virtue 
an inner accord with their own being, and know that 
in that accord is the only means to permanent happi¬ 
ness ? Every religion for instance, you will find, 
speaking of happiness on the other side of death, 
apeaks of that happiness in connection with virtuous 
living, and regards it as the very crown and result 
of the virtue. And, truly, in that idea that happiness 
is the result of virtue, there is no error, for virtue is 
the means to happiness, the only practical means, 
because happiness means harmony with the divine 
nature, means harmony with the divine law in life, 
and inasmuch as nature is based on the divine 
existence, inasmuch as that existence manifests by 
law and not by arbitrary fancy or whim, it is inevit¬ 
able that following that Will and the gaining of happi¬ 
ness shall be one and the same thing. In a universe 
of law, happiness must lie in union with the law, and 
if that law be a law of good, if it be, as it is, an expres¬ 
sion of the divine nature, then virtue is the only road 
to permanent happiness, and the very test of virtuous 
conduct is whether it does or does not lead ultimately 
to happiness as its end. 

For in truth as we study this question carefully we 
must recognise, if we be frank with ourselves, that a 



lino of conduct which leads to misery ever-increasing, 
and which could only have as its end perpetual misery, 
is always identical with that which is against law, is 
that which we speak of as fundamentally vicious and 
not virtuous. All the consent of the world’s thinking, 
which sees in happiness the inevitable result of virtue, 
i9 only really the instinctive prompting of man’s 
nature, which, knowing itself divine, knows bliss to 
be its inevitable heritage. That God is Bliss, Brahman 
is Bliss, is found in Indian Scripture and in Christian 
Revelation. Both give the same teaching, that the 
very being of the divine is fundamentally happiness 
and not misery, joy and not sadness, bliss, in a world 
unending, complete and perfect. That which has 
sometimes veiled the reality of this as the true end of 
man has been that often in the course of evolution it 
is necessary to face a passing sorrow for a more 
permanent happiness, to sacrifice the lower for the 
higher, the transitory for the enduring; hence virtue, 
which means ultimately steady and permanent bliss, 
may sometimes for a time lead us along a path of pain 
or self-denial. And even then there is an inner joy, 
deeper than the surface pain, bearing witness to the 
identity of right and happiness. But that pain and 
self-denial we face, knowing that they are temporary, 
whereas the happiness is permanent; and if we find 
that a passing bliss gives rise to a permanent unhap¬ 
piness, then at once we stamp that passing bliss as 
unworthy of our pursuit, and again vindicate that 
innermost instinct of our nature that the good and the 
happy are ultimately identical, that sorrow treads on 
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the heeN of evil, as the Lord Buddha said, “ as the 
wheels of the cart follow the heels of the ox, ” that, 
by the eternal law, that which is right means 
ultimately that which is bliss, while that which is evil 
lead-* us inevitably to misery ; man grasps at evil, 
deluded by the temporary appearance, because he is 
ignorant instead of wise, because he is blinded by tho 
transitory form, and the reality underneath that form 
is veiled from him by the lack of insight and of 
knowledge. 

The inner instinct of man, which drives him to seek 
for happiness, is detinitely justified alike by religion 
and philosophy. 1 have already said that all the 
religions of the world speak of happiness as the out¬ 
come of right doing, and the philosophies of the 
world—which put into intellectual form the roads 
along which man should intelligently travel—those 
philosophies either definitely, or implicitly, are all put 
forward as tncaus of escaping misery. Every great 
school of Indian philosophy, in opening an exposition 
in which its principles are detailed, begins with n 
statement that it is the seeking to put an end to pain. 
That is put forward definitely as the end of the 
philosophy, and it is justified by the declarations that 
inasmuch as the supreme is bliss, as the only true 
wisdom is knowledge, therefore true philosophy must 
be the knowledge of God, and in that as inevitably is 
implied happiness, as light in the being of the sun. 

This, then, being recognised as true, religiously 
and philosophically as well as practically, 1 propose 
to look with you to-night on the best way of finding 
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happiness, so that if possible each one of us, finding 
in our hearts that longing, may know along which 
road it is best to tread in our search. For the sorrow 
of the world cotnes from the world’s ignorance; the 
grief of the world comes from the world’s delusion. 
Men follow what they dream will give them happiness, 
and over and over again it shivers in their grasp the 
moment they have seized it, so that human life, too 
often, is a succession of disappointments, and yet the 
ineradicable thirst for happiness still drives man 
along the road of this unending quest. 

Now in order to know what will be happiness for 
us, we must know something of our own nature, 
must realise its wants, its demands, its cravings, and 
then we shall be able to discover how best those 
cravings may be satisfied. And in making this 
search, it would indeed be well if out of the heart 
of every one of you could drop that ancient supersti¬ 
tion which causes so much unhappiness, that there 
is something more or less wrong in being happy, that 
there is something more or less to be ashamed of in 
finding and enjoying happiness, that that old horror 
of Calvinism is true, that the Divine Being is pleased 
with sadness rather than with joy, and that lie, 
whose innermost being is Bliss, can in any sense 
grudge the enjoyment of happiness by His children. 

Suppose, then, that we have got rid of this super¬ 
stition—and I wish it went out of men’s hearts as 
easily as the phrase can be spoken—then, looking at 
our own nature and its demands, we may hope to 
waste less time in following mistaken roads. We 



may hope to utilise life’s experience in the best 
possible way, in the way in which evolution will also 
best be advanced. 

Man’s nature, we have often seen, may for practical 
purposes be looked at as showing itself in four chief 
ways : 

(o) We find ourselves with a physical nature 
surrounded by a physical world, and in this world 
the vehicle of our consciousness is the physical body, 
and all the objects which the world presents to us are 
objects which either attract or repel us, giving us 
either pleasure or pain. 

(6) Then we find, looking into our nature still 
further, emotions, the emotional nature of man. Those 
have their satisfaction chiefly in the intercourse with 
human beings around us, in the interchange of life 
energies with them, the emotions being best satisfied 
in our intercourse with humanity. But in addition to 
that, those emotions are also sources of pleasure or 
of pain in connection with other objects in the world 
around us which stir them up, give life to them and 
expand them, or else knock roughly against them, 
frustrating them, denying them expansion. All the 
wondrous world that lies in art, in the satisfaction of 
the sense of beauty, all that which pomes to us from 
the splendour of the world around us, from landscape, 
from colour, from light, from sound, in nature—all 
these aro things that give satisfaction to the emotions 
within us, and they find their gratification in coming 
into touch with these harmonious vibrations in nature, 
to which we in turn harmoniously respond in our 
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emotions. So that there is a second side to our 
nature, either to be satisfied or to be starved, which 
will have a very definite relation to this search 
after happiness, and that needs to be understood 
that it may be wisely guided, intelligently directed. 

(c) Then we find, on looking into our nature 
more closely, an intellectual aspect where thought 
and reason, the joy of research and of knowledge, the 
delight in the exercise of the intelligence, of the 
conquest of new thought, lend happiness to life, and 
form the keenest enjoyments of those who have 
developed that aspect of their nature. 

(«f) And when these three ways of expressing 
ourselves are seen and understood—by way of the 
body, by way of the emotions, and by way of the 
intelligence—wo find that all these may be satisfied, 
and yet in the innermost depth of our nature there 
may still be a craving, demanding satisfaction. It is 
that instinct in man that arises over and over again, 
reappearing perennially, however often it may be 
frustrated, or, for a time, submerged, the longing of 
the human Spirit for the divine Source whence it 
came, the aspiration for the perfect, the aspiration 
for the divine, that ineradicable thirst of man for 
God which nothing can extinguish, which nothing 
can destroy, which has embodied itself in religion after 
religion, which finds its satisfaction through supersti¬ 
tion, if it cannot find its satisfaction through 
knowledge, which is enriched by contributions 
from the intelligence, from the emotions, from 
everything that is deepest and most essential in 
2 
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our life, the very Self in us, that yearns after the 
satisfaction of union with the SsLr in all; it is the 
craving of man to find himself in the Oueas well as in 
the many, to find that peace which can never bo 
found in the changing conditions around us, the 
peace, the stability, the permanence, which are only in 
the Self, the Self which is divine in its origin, and 
only finds satisfaction in conscious union with the 
divine. Human restlessness everywhere eloquently 
speaks of man’s lack of final satisfaction until that 
peace is found, und in the course of evolution, in the 
course of our growth, we find that everything fails us 
save that alone, that however long aught else may 
last, brought from any other source, in the end it 
breaks into pieces in our hands, and wo are left 
empty where we had dreamed of fullness. 

Very great demands, then, arise for satisfaction 
from human nature. Sometimes these demands 
conflict the one with the other, and hence the confused 
thought of man regarding happiness aud right. 
But perfect happiness would satisfy everything 
which exists in man's complex nature, everything 
in him which is permanent, which expresses itself 
in many ways. Passing manifestations—those may 
perish aud leave us unhappy, but that which is 
fundamental in our nature, that must be satisfied, 
else happiness cannot be. 

Now, if we look at the men around us, the 
vast majority, whatever may be their theories of life, we 
see, by observation, they are seeking their objects of 
happiness on the material plane. I am speaking of 
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a matter of dry fact, which every one of you can 
verify by observation. Most of those around us seek 
some satisfaction of the body, however much for a 
while it may be veiled. Wealth, perhaps, more than 
any one thing, is sought by men in all ages, under all 
conditions of civilisation, but wealth is not sought for 
itself, not even in the cases which show that strange 
twist in human nature which identifies the means 
with the end, giving us the phenomenon of the miser, 
who cares for wealth for itself, as he says, and not for 
the command which it gives over objects that are 
seen as yielding pleasure. Wealth is followed by 
people constantly because of the command that it gives 
over material objects, not for itself but for the power 
that lies within it—for that reason men are ever seek¬ 
ing after wealth. 

Now the question must at once arise, especially for 
the young who have their lives before them to plan 
out and to direct : Is it the path of a wise man, looked 
at intellectually, to turn the chief endeavours of his 
life, the chief efforts of his intelligence, the chief 
strain of his powers, to the mere gathering of any¬ 
thing which will only give satisfaction to the most 
passing part of his nature ? Does happiness really lie 
in multiplying the wants of the body, or in diminish¬ 
ing them ? Along the line of luxury, or along the 
side of frugality ? Along the side of increasing the 
demands of the body, or along the side of narrowing 
those demands to the greatest possible extent ? There 
is a question worth thinking over at leisure,worth 
weighing, analysing and answering. For on the 
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answer to that depends practically the guidance of 
your life; and on the answer of the majority 
amongst you depends also the future of the nation. 
This is one of the great problems that lie l>efore every 
nation at the present time—whether it tends to pursue 
the path of material luxury, the multiplication of 
material wants, seeking more and more gratification 
by the creation of artificial wants, in luxury, in show, 
in ever-increasing gratification of ever-increasing 
material demands. Is it along that road that happi¬ 
ness is to bo found either for the individual or for 
the nation ? 

Other nations in the past have asked that question, 
and have answered that happiness is to be sought in 
luxury, in the multiplication of wants and in their 
gratification ; and the end of it, for every such nation, 
has been death, not life. Look back in history, and 
you will find that history is strewn with the wrecks of 
civilisations, and, if you study those civilisations, you 
will find that they were ever civilisations that sought 
increasing luxury of the body, increasing sensual 
gratification, increasing pleasures in connection with 
the physical, material life. We are beginning to go 
—nay, we have been going for a considerable time— 
along this well-trodden path which so many nations 
have trodden before us, and, by the madness which 
possesses each nation in turn, as it occupies the stage 
of the world, we think that while other nations have 
perished along that road, we and we only shall escape, 
that though other civilisations have perished by 
luxury, ours shall not thus perish, that though other 
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civilisations have grown rotten by luxury, ours will 
remain vigorous and strong ; we are blind to the signs 
of decadence around us, shown in our art, shown in 
our literature, as well as in the unbridled luxury of 
the wealthy, in the ever-increasing search for pleas¬ 
ures that perish in the using ; our national civilisation 
is walking along the road on which history has writ¬ 
ten but a single word and that word an epitaph : 
M To the memory of a perished nation, the tombstone 
of a vanished civilisation ! ” 

Why is death written on all those individuals or 
nations who seek in the life of the body, however re¬ 
fined, happiness which cannot lie there? The reason 
is not far to seek. The body, first of all, is a thing of 
habit, and its happiness is measured, not by the 
pleasures that you give it, but by the cravings that 
remain unsatisfied. The happiness of the body quick¬ 
ly wears itself out. The body is so much a creature 
of habit that, when it has enjoyed anything fora 
short time, that thing loses its power to give pleasure. 
Who are the people who enjoy wealth ? Not those 
who are born wealthy, nor even those who long have 
possessed wealth. The pleasures of wealth are really 
felt by those who have suffered poverty and who 
have the power of gratifying cravings that have long 
been demanding satisfaction. But when these are 
satisfied, when the satisfaction has become habitual, 
then weariness takes the place of pleasure, and satiety 
the place of satisfaction. It is a mark of all physical 
enjoyments that as they are exercised they gradually 
lose the power to give pleasure, and that, a little 
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later, disgust and weariness succeed. In all cases of 
physical enjoyment the limit of enjoyment is narrow, 
and when that limit is overpassed, a stronger and 
stronger stimulus is needed to give pleasure, and when 
that stronger and stronger stimulus is supplied, then the 
organ by which the pleasure is felt wears out by the 
very exertion of taking it, and so disgust treads on 
the heels of pleasure and weariness on the heels of 
enjoyment. 

How much better, then, knowing that by study, 
rather to limit the wants of the body than to increase 
them; for here again habit stands true and firm. 
Limit the satisfactions of the body, and the body 
becomes as happy in the midst of the frugal living 
as it ever was in the midst of luxurious enjoyment, 
finds itself as contented with simplicity as with 
luxury, with sufficiency as with superfluity. 

I am not speaking of that pain which no human 
being in a properly organised society should endure, 
the pain of starvation, of the absolute lack of those 
necessities of life which preserve the health of the 
body. Health is necessary to physical happiness, and 
every man, woman and child should be under condi¬ 
tions where health is possible, where health is attain¬ 
able, and where only his own fault brings about the 
misery of bodily disease, of bodily weakness; the pre¬ 
sent social miseries are inevitable conditions, which 
will gradually disappear when men have learned that 
real happiness does not lie in the physical world. 

Now that brings me to a point that is of moment 
to every one of us. All physical things perish in the 
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using, and therefore are sources of combat and 
struggle. Where a nation is continually seeking 
enjoyment, it consumes with every hour of pleasure, 
it destroys with every satisfaction of its craving, and 
as, in physical nature, you can multiply desires much 
faster than you can multiply the objects of desire, the 
inevitable result is that where one class is luxurious 
another class is deprived of the ordinary comforts of 
existence, and that where, at one pole, there is an 
overwealthy and luxurious class, at the other there 
is the misery of poverty and of disease. That is the 
mark of physical gratification that we cannot escape. 
We cannot produce as fast as we are able to consume. 
There might be enough produced to give to all the 
satisfaction of reasonable bodily demands, to make 
all bodies healthy and physically happy ; there never 
can be enough produced by human labour to give 
ever-increasing luxury to some without contest and 
misery amongst those who produce for the few. 
That is the inevitable truth, the non-recognition of 
which has brought about the perishing of the civilis¬ 
ations of which I spoke; for unbridled luxury on the 
one side means misery upon the other, and as long as 
men place their happiness in the enjoyment of things 
that perish in the using, so long will society be a 
field of struggle, a field of battle; for each man, 
fearing his share will be insufficient, strives to take 
more than he has need of at the moment, in order to 
provide for the feared necessities of the future. 
Hence the young man and the young woman who 
choose wisely will begin by choosing the physically 
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simple, rather than the physically luxurious life, 
training the body and disciplining it, insteud of 
pampering it and giving it more than it needs. For 
the body is an admirable servant, but it is an intoler¬ 
able tyrant as a master, and you may see the picture 
of what the body becomes, when it is made master 
instead of servant, if you look at the worn-out 
sensualist, the worn-out voluptuary. There is the 
Nemesis of nature for placing happiness in the body 
that perishes, instead of in those higher regions of 
human nature which give to niati a happiness other 
than that of the body. 

Pass on to the next department of our nature, and 
see how far happiness may be found in the gratifica¬ 
tion of the emotions. Here, if the emotions that are 
gratified are wisely chosen, far more of value will 
come into the life, far more growth in humanity, far 
more progress in evolution. Choose wisely the 
emotions which you gratify, and they will lift you 
upwards instead of drugging you down. Make as 
your rule, in choosing the emotions that are to be 
gratified, that they shall be those that can be gratified 
without injury to others, those the gratification of 
which tends to the happiness of all and not to your 
own alone, which enable you to add more and more 
to the joy of the world, which culture in you all that 
is delicate, refined and comparatively permanent, 
rather than the emotions which will be gratified along 
the lower lines of human evolution. Remember, 
especially if you are dealing with the young, that on 
the tastes that you develop on the emotional side will 
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largely depend the line of evolution along which the 
soul will pass, the way in which it will climb out of 
evil and be attracted to the good. 

Take a youth entering into life, in whom physical 
health is strong, where the demands of the body are 
violent, and see how unwise is the guidance to which 
he is too often subjected, how unreasonable the 
demands that too often are made upon him. If we 
want to help the young amongst us, boys and girls 
alike, to grow and develop and have happiness in life, 
we ought to use all the loftier emotions to raise them 
out of finding enjoyment in the exercise of the lower. 
If you find a youth inclined to seek pleasure in vicious 
indulgences, inclined to give way to the cravings of 
the lower nature, the way to meet him is not by 
rebuke, not by anger, not by contempt, but by 
placing within his reach pleasures that refine 
instead of pleasures that degrade, pleasures that 
elevate instead of pleasures that lower. You should 
use all art, all beauty, all that attracts the growing, 
developing nature, in order to lead him gently along 
the road where higher and nobler satisfaction may 
be found ; not by insisting on asceticism, but by 
training in temperance, will you gradually refine the 
natures that you have to deal with and lift them above 
the possibility of temptation. The harm that is over and 
over again done to youthful natures is in insisting on 
an unwise asceticism, in pressing on them that which 
does not attract, and denying them everything that 
does ; whereas when you find the nature reaching out, 
your duty is to try and satisfy it by gratifying the 
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highest demands in it, and so gradually letting the 
lower ones be starved out; one reason why, so often, 
the sons and daughters of religious families turn 
out wilder and worse than the children of men and 
women of the world is because the nature has been 
repressed instead of guided, has been frustrated 
instead of developed, has bean taught to look on all 
joy as more or less evil and dangerous; hence, as the 
young will at all risks enjoy, pleasure is grasped at 
without discrimination, and seized without knowledge. 
The love of joy, the love of beauty, these are the 
outstretching hands of the soul, groping after the 
divine Beauty and the divine Bliss. It is ignorance 
that makes them grasp in the wrong direction. It is 
ignorance that makes them choose the paths that 
lead to sorrow. Guide them, but do not deny them 
happiness. Help them, do not frustrate their long¬ 
ings ; and use their love of beauty and joy to lift them 
some steps along the path of evolution, teaching them 
to seek their pleasures in the relatively permanent 
more than in the transitory, in that which spreads 
happiness around them instead of that which brings 
sorrow and degradation in its wake. 

The emotions, then, wisely dealt with, are part of 
that side of our nature which may show us the way 
to happiness. Wisely dealt with, 1 say, for in this 
comes the profound lesson, that love, which is the 
deepest of the emotions, the gratification of which 
gives the most permanent delights, must be purified 
from selfishness, and must more and more find its 
satisfaction in what it gives, rather than in what it 
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takes. For the love that gives lifts us to the spiritual 
nature, while the love that takes draws us down the 
ladder of evolution, and man’s place in evolution may 
be judged by that which is the dominant element in 
his love, the giving or the taking element. All the 
sorrow of life comes out of the longing to grasp, to 
take, to monopolise for ourselves. All its joy—and 
that joy grows with our growing—lies in its giving, 
lies in its yielding itself, lies in its pouring out itself 
and finding happiness in the joy which it creates; 
that is the love which is divine, which lifts us, which 
is essentially spiritual, and therefore lasting in its 
nature; you may use your emotions to lead up to that 
greatest of possessions, a love which, finding bliss 
in spreading happiness, can never be taken away from 
us, can never be broken by any change of circum¬ 
stances or by any shock of grief. 

So also as we go on with our study, we find in the 
gratification of the intellect another of those lines 
where the search for happiness will bring an ever¬ 
growing gratification. Hard sometimes in the early 
stages, meaning self-denial and pain which is passing, 
rewarded with how much happiness that is lasting ! 
You will see, if you analyse the line along which we 
are going, that more and more happiness is secured 
as the happiness is based on our own character and 
nature, and not on the things that surround us, that 
our happiness grows as we find it in the development 
of the life within us and not in the grasping at the 
things around us. To put a startling contrast be¬ 
tween the man who has chosen the physical and the man 
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who has chosen the emotional and the intellectual : 
you may take from the one all the circumstances 
that gave him happiness, and he lies miserable and 
wretched, because his life was outside him instead of 
within ; whereas the man who has put his happiness 
in the growth and the purification and development 
of the emotions and the intellect, he may be stripped 
of everything and still remain content and lmppy, 
for his life is within him, his strength is within him. 
The more internal the happiness the more lasting it 
is in its nature. 

But that only leads us on to the one final answer, 
which is to be the crown of human evolution, which 
is to give the uttermost satisfaction to the whole 
nature. Man’s true happiness ultimately lies beyond 
even intellect and emotion, beyond all that art and 
beauty can do for us, beyond all that literature and 
genius can bestow upon us, great as are those royal 
gifts from those who illuminate the world. Far 
beyond those gratifications lie the pleasures of the 
spiritual nature, that joy of the innermost essence of 
the Self, that is ever-increasing not diminishing, that 
grows with exercise instead of lessening. I put on 
the physical, as the mark of the folly of therein 
finding happiness, that it perished in the using, was 
consumed in the enjoying; but with the development 
of the higher emotions, with the development of the 
powers of the intelligence, and still more with the 
unfolding of the spiritual nature, of which these are 
the reflected aspects, happiness grows and increases 
with use, and the more we consume the more we 
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hare left. That is true of the intellect. It never 
gives rise to struggle between man and man, when 
turned towards pure intelligence. There never can 
be too many works of genius ; there never can be too 
many triumphs of beauty. The more these powers 
are exercised, the happier is the world by their re¬ 
sults. If I learn a thing, I have first the joy of 
learning, then the joy of extended vision which is the 
result of that exercise of the intelligence, then the 
joy of sharing it with all those who are around me; 
and the more I give the more I have to give; for it is 
the glory of the intelligence that the more it gives 
the more it has to share, the more it expends itself 
the richer it becomes. If I teach you a truth, I am 
not the poorer, because you have that truth as well 
as 1 ; nay, I am the richer, not ouly because my 
knowledge is yours, but also because, in the sharing, 
I know the truth better than 1 knew it before I taught 
it. In the very teaching comes added vision ; in the 
very sharing comes added knowledge; in the very 
giving comes increase of the wealth; to spread know¬ 
ledge blesses those who give it, still more perhaps 
than the one who receives it; so that in the giving 
you grow richer, and the joy is ever-increasing 
instead of lessening by the gift. 

Now, as that is realised, and as we realise still 
further that in the spiritual world nil this is a thou¬ 
sandfold increased, then indeed we see the direction 
in which our thoughts, our efforts, should lie turned, 
if we would have happiness in life. Nothing makes 
happiness permanent save the unfolding of the 
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spiritual nature within us. Everything else may fail us; 
this can fail us never. Beauty—that inay fail us; we 
may lose the power to perceive it. Intelligence— 
that may fail us; ever the grave closes over us, for 
it cannot express itself here when its physical 
organ is decayed ; but the life of the Spirit is ever¬ 
growing, ever-increasing; it knows no limitation, it 
knows no frustration, it knows no possibility of loss 
or destruction. As that increases, we find that all 
that is permanent in the emotions, all that is perman¬ 
ent in the intelligence, is really part of the spiritual 
life, the reflection of the eternal beauty and knowledge 
which are of the very essence of happiness. It is as 
though the divine Father of life coaxed His children 
along the road of evolution by placing before them 
the flowers of emotion and the flowers of intelli¬ 
gence, that they may tread the road that leads 
upwards to the Self. For we find, as we begin 
to understand, that all that we knew of joy in the 
emotions was really a reflection from the perfect 
beauty of the Self; that it was not in its essence 
fleeting, that it was not in its essence perishable, that 
it was and is part of the eternal Beauty, part of the 
eternal Bliss. If we lose here the objects of our 
emotions, so that life seems withered of its joy, then, 
as the Spirit unfolds, we find that we are not 
separated from them, and that the joy of the emotion 
between us belongs to the lasting element and not to 
the temporary, that love is spiritual in its essence, not 
even omotional in its root, and that they come back 
to us dearer a thousandfold as the spiritual nature 
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unfolds. And if with regard to the intelligence the 
physical organ weakens, then we find, as the spiritual 
nature unfolds, that the intelligence can work in 
other regions, can work in other spheres, can work 
in loftier worlds. For the intelligence is also of the 
being of the Self, is also part of our essential nature, 
and in unfolding the Spirit, we develop all that is 
permanent in us, all that, in its passing reflections, 
has been to us the source of real joy. 

There, then, is the crown of the search for happi¬ 
ness : we find it in the Spirit, we find it in the Self, 
we find that it is lasting and not transitory, and that 
neither birth nor death can wrench it out of our 
hands. If you are sorrowful, it is because the passing 
has blinded your eyes to the eternal. If you are 
sorrowful, it is because you are grasping the reflection 
in the lower worlds instead of tho reality in the 
higher. For know this of a surety, that as there is 
only One Life in the universe and that Life divine, 
infinite joy and knowledge and existence rest in that 
Life, which is ours merely because we live ; that Life 
is Wisdom, that Life is Bliss, that Life is Eternity, 
and the Spirit in us is of the essence of that Life. All 
that is joyous has its joy in that Life, and only the 
blinding veil of ignorance here makes joy turn into 
pain. It is written in an Indian scripture that 
wherever you find the Divine Life there is joy; 
wherever you find joy, there a ray of the Divine Life 
is beaming; only, in our ignorance, we take the joy 
in vessels which are brittle, and when the vessels 
break, we have pain instead of peace. 
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Realise that all happiness is divine, and then you 
will know where to hold, and where to let go. Then 
you will have the test-stone by which is shown the 
difference between the life which is joy, and the form 
which is often the source and the cause of pain. Look 
through the form to the life; look through the outer 
vehicle to that which is within it; in your friends, in 
your daily circumstances, in everything around you, 
look through that which appears to the eye to that 
which the Spirit knows and feels. Then in the midst 
of earthly troubles, yonr joy shall be secure ; then in 
tho midst of loss, your wealth shall l>e safe; then in 
the midst of trouble, your peace shall be unruffled ; 
in the midst of storm, calm shall remain with you. 
Build on the permanent, the eternal, the real, and 
none can touch the joy within you nor change it into 
sorrow. Have the peace of the heart, and all else 
may fail you, and you remain content. And re¬ 
member that this happiness is only yours as you 
help others to find it; that your life can only know 
tho joy of the Eternal as you feel your life to be one 
with all lives around you; and that you may never 
purchase your own happiness by pain to “the 
meanest thing that breathes *\ 
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